INTO BATTLE
This was not done, but on the contrary, in spite of every kind of
private and personal promise and assurance given by Admiral
Darlan to the First Lord and to his Naval colleague the First
Sea Lord of the British Admiralty, an armistice was signed which
was bound to place the French Fleet as effectively in the power of
Germany and its Italian following as that portion of the French
Fleet was placed in our power when many of them, being unable
to reach African ports, came into the harbours of Portsmouth and
Plymouth about ten days ago. Thus I must place on record that
what might have been a mortal injury was done to us by the
Bordeaux Government with full knowledge of the consequences
and of our dangers, and after rejecting all our appeals at the
moment when they were abandoning the Alliance, and breaking
the engagements which fortified it.
There was another example of this callous and perhaps eveli
malevolent treatment which we received, not indeed from the
French nation, who have never been and apparently never are to
be consulted upon these transactions, but from the Bordeaux
Government. This is the instance. There were over 400 German
air pilots who were prisoners in France, many of them, perhaps
most of them, shot down by the Royal Air Force. I obtained
from M. Reynaud a personal promise that these pilots should be
sent for safe keeping to England, and orders were given by him to
that effect; but when M. Reynaud fell, these pilots were delivered
over to Germany in order, no doubt, to win favour for the Bordeaux
Government with their German masters, and to win it without
regard to the injury done to us. The German Air Force already
feels acutely the shortage of high-grade pilots, and it seemed to
me particularly odious, if I may use the word, that these 400 skilled
men should be handed over with the sure knowledge that they
would be used to bomb this country, and thus force our airmen to
shoot them down for the second time over. Such wrongful deeds
I am sure will not be condoned by history, and I firmly believe
that a generation of Frenchmen will arise who will clear their
national honour from all countenance of them.
I said last week that we must now look with particular attention
to our own salvation. I have never in my experience seen discussed
in a Cabinet so grim and sombre a question as what we were to do
about the French Fleet. It shows how strong were the reasons
for the course which we thought it our duty to take, that every
Member of the Cabinet had the same conviction about what should
be done and there was not the slightest hesitation or divergence
them, and that the three Service Ministers, as well as men
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